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TICONDEROGA. 
Tue ruins of this once formidable fortress so famous 
in the annals of American war, are still in a tolerable 
state of preservation, and will amply reward the patri- 
otic tourist who loves to visit the places consecrated by 
the blood of his fathers. They stand on a promontory 
of considerable elevation, which projects between Lake 
Champlain on the east, and the passage into Lake 
George on the west. This fortress was built by the 
French during the period of their occupation of the 
country, and has been the scene of some of the most 
daring enterprizes in the old French war and that of the 
American revolution. In 1758, Lord Howe and many 
other gallant men lost their lives in General Abercrom- 
bie’s unfortunate expedition against it. In 1759, it was 
abandoned by the French on the approach of Lord Am- 
herst with a powerful army, and its fall filled the north- 
ern colonies with joy, for it had long been a safe retreat 
for the French and Indians, whence they made their 
ferocious incursions into the English settlements. In 
the revolutionary war great hopes were reposed upon 
Ticonderoga as a barrier against invasion ; it was re- 
garded as being emphatically the strong hold of the 
north, and on its capture by General Burgoyne in 1777 
* the whole frontier was exposed to theenemy. The 
of Ticonderoga in 77 was owing to the inability of the 
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Americans to occupy Mount Defiance, as they had 
scarcely men enough to man the existing works. This 
mount stands on the outlet of Lake George, between it 
and Lake Champlain, and completely commands the 
fortress, which lies far below and within fair cannon- 
shot. Itis surprising that so important a position should 
have been overlooked by so mgny distinguished com- 
manders ; for it was never occupied till Burgoyne drag- 
ged his cannon up its precipices ; the moment he showed 
them on its summit, Wosslsten was no longer tenable, 
and was immediately abandoned. After all the dilapi- 
dations of time and man, Ticonderoga with its mutilated 
walls and barracks, and its picturesque environs, pre- 
sents one of the finest ruins in America. Happily the 
garrison ground, constituting a farm of about six hun- 
dred acres, and including the old French lines, as well 
as the forts and barracks, has fallen into the hands of a 
gentleman—Mr. Pell of New-Y ork—whose good sense 
and just taste will not permit a stone to, be removed, 
This scene, fine in its natural beauty and grandeur, and 
still finer in its historical associations, may therefore go 
down to posterity without further mutilation. The 
walls, the barracks, the subterraneous magazines, the 
kitchens and store rooms, the covered ways and advanced 
works of Ticonderoga are of solid masonry. When the 
fortress was precipitately abandoned in the revolutionary 
war, by the army under General St. Clair, it was blown 
up and set on fire. The explosion removed the roof, 
and overthrew a part of the walls of the barracks; but 
enough remains to give a perfect idea of the structure, 
The half burnt timbers still remain in the walls, and 
the subterraneous structures, as well as the proper walls 
of the fort, have escaped with little injury from the hand 
of violence and of time. The south gate of the fort is 
the one at which General Arnold entered, when he sur- 
prised the British garrison, at the commencement of the 
American war. The Grenadier’s battery, as it is still 
called, is at the southern point of the peninsula, at the 
water’s edge, and is terminated by perpendicular cliffs of 
limestone rock. On the shore, at the landing place, is 
one of the old stone store houses which is now used as» 
atavern. On the Continent, on the opposite side of the 
Lake, are the remains of the Fort, on Mount Indepense 
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dence, to which the main body of the American army 
retreated, in July 1777 when pursued by Gen. Burgoyne. 

Professor Silliman, to whose interesting tour * we 
are indebted for the principal part of the above sketch, 
visited ‘Ticonderoga in 1819, and on leaving it, indulges 
in the following reflections:—The shadows of night 
were descending on the venerable Ticonderoga as we 
left it; and when I looked upon its walls and environs 
so long and so often clustering with armies—formidable 
for so great a length of time in all the apparatus and 
preparations of war, and the object of so many cam- 
paigns and battles; but now exhibiting only a solitary 
smoke curling from a stone chimney in its half fallen 
barracks, with not one animated being in sight; while 
its massy ruins and the beautiful green declivities sloping 
on all sides to the water, were still and motionless as 
death, I felt, indeed, that I was beholding a striking em- 
blem of the mutability of power and of the fluctuations 
ofempire. Ticonderoga, no longer within the confines 
of a hostile country—no longer a rallying point for fe- 
rocious savages and for formidable armies—no more a 
barrier against invasion, or an object of siege or assault, 
has now become only a pasture for cattle. 








* Remarks made on a short tour between Hartford and Quebee 
in the autumn of 1819. 





CABINET OF NATURE 
FALLS OF NIAGARA. 
BY REV. F. W. P. GREENWOOD. 
[Continued from page 116.] 

Anp the motion of these Falls, how wonderfully fine 
it is! how-graceful, how stately, how calm! There is 
nothing in it hurried or headlong, as you might have 
supposed. ‘The eye is so long in measuring the vast, 
and yet caasieioatetind height, that they seem to move 
over almost slowly ; the central and most voluminous 
portion of the Horseshoe even goes down silently. The 
truth is, that pompous phrases cannot describe these 
Falls. Calm and deeply meaning words should alone 
be used in speaking of them. Any thing like hype . 
bole would degrade them, if they could be degraded. 
But they cannot be. Neither the words nor the deeds 
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of man degrade or disturb them. There they pour over, 
in their collected might and dignified flowing, steadily, 
constantly, as they always have been pouring since they 
came from the hollow of His hand, and you can add 
nothing to them, nor can you take any thing from them, 

As I rose, on the morning following my arrival, and 
jwent to the window for an early view, a singular fear 
came over me that the Falls might have passed away, 
though their sound was in my ears. It was, to be sure, 
rather the shadow of a fear thana fear, and reason dis- 
sipated it as soon as it was formed. But the bright 
Ahings of earth are so apt to be fleeting, and we are so 
liable to lose what is valued as soon as it is bestowed, 
that I believed it was a perfectly natural feeling which 
suggested to me for an instant, that I had enjoyed quite 
as much of such a glorious exhibition as I deserved, and 
that I had no right to expect that it would continue, as 
long as I might be pleased to behold. But the Falls 
were there, with their full, regular and beautiful flow- 
ing. The clouds of spray and mist were now dense 
and high, and completely concealed the opposite shores ; 
but as the day advanced, and the beams of the sun in- 
creased in power, they were thin and contracted. Pre- 
sently a thunder shower rose up from the west, and 

ssed directly over us; and soon another came, still 
Leavier than the preceding. And now I was more im- 
pressed than ever with the peculiar motion of the Fal ; 
‘not, however, because it experienced a change, but be- 
cause it did not. ‘The lightning gleamed, the thunder 
pealed, the rain fell in torrents; the storms were grand; 
Sat the Fall, if I may give its expression a language, 
did not heed them at all: the rapids above raged no 
more and no less than before, and the Fall poured on 
with the same quiet solemnity, with the same equitable 
‘intentness, undisturbed by the lightning and rain, and 
listening not to the loud thunder. 

About half a mile below the Horseshoe Fall, a com- 
modious road has lately been cut in a slanting direction, 
down the side of the perpendicular cliff, and through the 
Solid rock, to the river. Here we find a regular ferry, 
und are conveyed in a small boat across the stream, 
which is now narrowed to a breadth of about twelve 
bundred feet to the American side. The passage is per: 
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fectly safe, and, though short, delightful, as it affords a 
superb view of both the Falls above, and of the dark 
river below. The current is not very rapid, and near 
the American side actually sets up toward the Falls; by 
the heln of which eddy the boat regains what it had lost 
in the middle of the stream. We land almost directly 
at the feet of the American Fall, and by walking a little 
way to the right, may place ourselves in its spray 

Now look up, and the height will not disappoint you. 
Now attend to the voice of the cataract, and it will fill 
your soul with awe. It seems as if the ‘ waters which 
are above the firmament’ were descending from the 
heights of heaven, and as if ‘the fountains of the great 
deep were broken up’ from below. The noise, which 
permits free conversation to those who are on the bank 
above, is here imperative and deafening. It resembles 
the perpetual rolling of near thunder, or the uninter- 
rupted discharge of a battery of heavy ordnance, min- 
gled with a strange crashing and breaking sound. This 
resemblance to the roar of artillery is heightened by the 
sight of the large bodies of spray, which are continually 
and with immedse force exploded from the abyss. The 
impression of superior height is gained, not so much 
from the fact, that the American Fall is actually ten or 
twelve feet higher than the British, as from your having 
a complete profile view of the one, from brink to base, 
which you cannot well obtain of the other. 

Flights of secure wooden steps bring us to the top of 
the bank,* where we again stand on a level with the 
descending Falls. We soon found that the greatest va- 
riety of interest was on this, the American side. The 
village of Manchester is situated on the rapid, just above 
the Fall. A bridge is thrown boldly over the rushing 
and “arrowy” tapid to ‘a small Island, called Bath 
Island, where there are one or two dwellings and a 








* On this bank, near the ferry-house, there is a stone embedded 
in the ground, rudely carved on which, there has lately been disco- 
vered, by removing the moss which had grown over it, the follow- 
ing inscription:—I. V. 1747. ‘This is by far the most ancient date 
to be found inthe vicinity. I. V. whoever he was, when he looked 

n the Falls, must have been surrounded by a perfect wilderness. 
hat poet will speak in his name, and describe his feelings, and 
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paper-mill ; and from this spot another bridge runs with 
equal boldness to Goat Island. The whole breadth of 
the space thus traversed is one thousand and seventy- 
two feet. 
Goat Island is a paradise. I do not believe that there 
is a spot in the world, which, within the same space, 
comprises so much grandeur and beauty. It is but about 
a mile in circumference, and in that mile you have a 
forest of tall old trees, many of them draperied with 
climbing and cleaving ivy ; arich variety of wild shrubs 
and plants, several views of the rapids ; an opportunity 
to pass without discomfort under the smaller American 
Fall, and the very finest view, I will venture to say, of 
the great Crescent, or Horseshoe Fall. Turn to the 
left, as you enter this Eden, and you come out intoa 
cleared and open spot, on which you discern a log hut 
with vines round its door and windows, and a little gar 
den in front of it, running down to the water’s edge; a 
flock of sheep feeding quietly, or reposing pleasantly 
under scattered clumps of graceful trees; while, beyona 
this scene of rural repose, you see the whole field of the 
rapids, bearing down in full force, upon this point o 
their division, as if determined to sweep it away. Or, 
turn to the right, and treading the shady forest, step aside 
to the margin of the smaller American Fall,* and bathe 
your hands, if you please, in its just leaping waters 
hen, pursuing the circuit of the island, descend a spira! 
flight of stairs, and treading cautiously along the narrow 
footpath, cut horizontally in the side of the cliff, enter 
the magnificent hali formed by the falling flood, the bank 
of which you have just left, and command your nerves 
for a few moments, that, standing as you do about mid- 
way in the descent of the Fall, you may look up, eighty 
feet, to its arched and fas roof, and down, eighty 
feet, on its terrible and misty, and resounding floor. You 
will never forget that sight and sound. 


[To be concluded. | 








*+ "This is separated from the greater Fall by a diminutive island, 
covered with trees, which tenaciously maintains its terrible position, 
m emulation, as it were, of Goat Island. This lesser Fall, small 
as it is, compared with the others, would of itself be worth a 
journey 
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Geography of the Holy Land. 
HISTORICAL AND PHYSICAL GEOGKAPIY 0x 
THE HOLY LAND-—No. VILL. 
WILDERNESSES OR DESERTS. 

FREQUENT mention is made in the scriptures of Wil- 
dernesses or Deserts, by which we usually, though er- 
roneously understand desolate places, equally void of 
cities and inhabitants: for the Hebrews gave the name 
of desert or wildnerness to all places that were not cul- 
tivated, but which were chiefly appropriated to the feed- 
ing of cattle, and in many of them trees and shrubs 
grew wild. Some of them are mountainous and well 
watered, while others are sterile sandy plains, either 
destitute of water, or affording a very scanty supply 
from the few springs that are ontiatonally to be found in 
them ; yet even these afford a grateful, though meagre 
pasturage to camels, goats, and sheep. In this latter de- 
scription of deserts it is, that the weary traveller is 
mocked by the distant appearance of white vapors, which 
are not unlike those white mists we often see hovering 
over the surface of a river in a summer evening, after a 
hot day. When beheld at a distance, they resemble an 
expanded lake ; but, upon a nearer approach, the thirsty 
traveller perceives the deception. To this phenomenon 
the prophet Isaiah alludes (xxxv. 7.); where, predicting 
the blessings of the Redeemer’s kingdom, he says, The 
glowing sand shall become a pool, and the thirsty soil 
bubbling springs. 

The deserts of the Hebrews frequently derived their 
appellations from the places to which they were contig- 
uous. The most celebrated is the Great Desert, called 
the Wilderness or Desert of Judah (Psalm Ixiii. title.) 
The desert of Judea, in which John the Baptist abode 
till the day of his showing unto Israel (Luke i. 20.), 
and where he first taught his countrymen, (Matt. iii. 1. 
Mark i. 4. John x. 30.), was a mountainous, wooded, 
and thinly inhabited tract of country, but abounding in 

tures: it was situated adjacent to the Dead Sea, and 
the River Jordan. In the time of Joshua it had six 
cities, with their villages. (Josh. xv. 61, 62.) 

This country also produced some Woops or Forests 
mentioned in holy writ, such as those of Hareth in the 
tribe of Judah, to which David withdrew from Saul (1 
Sam, xxii. 5.); of Ephraim, where Absalom received 
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6—9,); that of Lebanon, where Solomon -erected a 
sumptuous palace (1 Kings vii. 2.); the forest of Bethel, 
supposed to have stood near the city of that name (2 
Kings ii. 24.); and the Forest of Oaks on the hills of 
Bashan. -(Zech. xi. 2.) 

The Fertiiiry of the soil of the Holy Land, so often 
mentioned in the sacred writings, {and especially in 
Deut. viii. 9—9. xi. 1O—12. Gen. xxvi. 12. and Matt. 
xiii. 8.) is confirmed by the united testimonies of ancient 
writers, as well as by all modern travellers. We are 
assured that, under a wise and beneficent government, 
the produce of the Holy Land would exceed all calcula- 
tion. Its perennial harvest; the salubrity of its air ; its 
limpid springs ; its rivers, lakes, and matchless plains; 
its hills and vales—all these added to the serenity of its 
climate, prove this land to be indeed “ a field which the 
Lord hath blessed,” (Gen. xxvii. 28.) ; “ God hath given 
it of the dew of heaven, and the fatness of the earth, 
and plenty of corn and wine.” 

Such being the state of the Holy Land, at least of that 
part of it which is properly cultivated, we can readil 
account for the vast population it anciently supported. 
Its present forlorn condition is satisfactorily explained by 
the depredations and vicissitudes to which it has been 
exposed in every age: and so far is this from contra- 
dicting the assertions of the sacred writings, that it con- 
firms their authority ; for, in the event of the Israelites 
proving unfaithful to their covenant-engagements with 
Jehovah, all these judgments were predicted and de- 
nounced against them (Lev. xxvi. 32. Deut. xxix. 22. 
et seg.) ; and the exact accomplishment of these prophe- 
cies affords a permanent comment on the declaration of 
the royal psalmist, that God “ turneth a fruitful land into 
barrenness for the wickedness of them that dwell there- 
in.” (Psal. cvii. 34.) 








Never quit your hopes. Hope is often better than en- 
joyment. Hope is often the cause as well as the effect of 
youth. It is certainly a very pleasant and healthy pas- 
sion. <A hopeless person is deserted by himself; and he 
who forsakes himself is soon forsaken by friends and 
fortune.—BerxeE.ey. 
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TOPOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES, NO. V. 
VIEW OF THE MOUNT OF OLIVES FROM JERUSALEM. 


There in dark bowers embosomed, Jesus flings 

His hand celestial o’er prophetic strings; 

Displays his purple robe, his bosom gory, 

His crown of thorns, his cross, his‘future glory ;— 
And while the group, each hallowed accent gleaning, 
On pilgrim staff | in pensive posture leaning— 








Their reverend beards that sweep their bosoms, wet 

With the chill dews of shady Olivet— 

Wonder and weep, they pour the song of sorrow, , 

With their loved Lord, whose death shall shroud the morrow 
Pierpont’s Airs of Palestine. 





Tue scenery of Palestine is alive with holy recollec- 
tions: The modern traveller, at this distance of time 
from the date of the grand transactions which have ren- 
dered Judea a land of sacred classics forever, can 
scarcely place his foot where there is not a fragrance 
exhaling from ancient story connected with the dust, the 
rocks, the hills, vales and tombs of the land of Canaan. 
So striking is the face of nature now, that the mind is 
lost in wonder in striving to conceive the glorious ap- 
pearance of the country, when it was emphatically the 
glory of all lands—when the hills were green to the 
summits, the vales warm and irriguous, and the tops of 
the elevations crowned with fortresses and battlements 
that frowned defiance to the invader. But Jerusalem 
itself, with its temple-crested mountain, and the scenery 
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around it, may be supposed the diadem of beauty, sub. 
limity and strength to the whole country. In Croly’s 


lively pencillings we give the outlines of the temple as 


it rose on the adoring eyes of the chosen nation. ‘I see 


the court of the Gentiles circling the whole; a fortress 
of the whitest marble, with its wall rising six hundred 
feet from the valley ; its kingly entrance, worthy of the 
fame of Solomon; its innumerable and stately dwell- 
ings for the priests and officers of the temple, and above 
them, glittering like a succession of diadems, those ala 
baster porticos and colonades, in which the chiefs and 
sages of Jerusalem sat teaching the people, or walked, 
breathing the pure air and gazing on the grandeur of a 
landscape, which swept the whole amphitheatre of the 
mountains. I see, rising above this stupendous bound- 
ary, the court of the Jewish women, separated by its 
porphyry pillars and richly sculptured wall ; above this, 
the separated court of the men ; still higher, the court of 
the priests ; and highest, the crowning splendor of all, 
the central temple, the place of the sanctuary and of the 
Holy of Holies covered with plates of gold, its roof 
planted with lofty spear heads of gold, the most precious 
magbles and metals every where flashing back the day 
till Mount Moriah stood forth to the eye of the stranger 
approaching Jerusalem, what it had so often been de- 
scribed by its bards and people, a mountain of snow, 
studded with jewels ! 

But a little way from this glorious mountain, eastward 
over the valley of Jehoshaphat, through which Cedron 
flows, is the Mount of Olives, now a lonely place, where 
contemplation loves to dwell and muse on two events in 
our Savior’s life which have consecrated its scenery— 
the mental agony in the garden, and his final ascension 
from the earth, Of the first named incident the evan- 
gelists speak in tones of sorrow—and, although Jesus 
ascended into heaven to prepare mansions for all his fol- 
lowers, the elevated and original Bossuet speaks thus 
despondingly of his separation from the church :—‘ but 
she has only heard his enchanting voice, she has only 
enjoyed his mild and engaging presence for a moment. 
Suddenly he has taken to flight with a rapid course, and, 
swifter than the fawn of a hind, has ascended to. the 
highest mountains. Like a desolate wife the church 
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has done nothing but groan and the song of the forsaken 
turtle is in her mouth ; in short, she is a stranger and a 
wanderer upon the earth.’ 

The Mount of Olives, even now shaded in part by the 
tree from whence it derives its name, is situated to the 
east of Jerusalem, from which it is separated by the 
brook Cedron and the valley of Jehoshaphat. The gar- 
den of Gethsemane lies over the brook on the acclivity 
of the mountain. As the traveller approaches Jerusa- 
lem through the village of Jeremiah, Olivet bursts upon 
his sight along with Moriah and Zion. It has three 
eminences or summits, one of which stretches away to 
asabbath day’s journey from Jerusalem. The engrav- 
ing which we present in this number gives its appear- 
ance from the city. It was up this elevation that King 
David three thousand years ago went weeping when Ab- 
salom’s rebellion forced him to abdicate his throne for a 
season ; and from its elevation Jesus beheld and wept 
over the devoted city. 

We close this article with a few extracts from the 
journal of the lamented missionary to Palestine, Fisk, 
who with his friends, Parsons, King and Wolff, fre- 

uently repaired to Olivet to gaze on Jerusalem and fion- 
der on the sublime and melancholy associations con- 
nected with its scenery. ‘We a our first visit to 
Mount Olivet, and there bowed down before him, who, 
from thence ascended to glory, and sat down on the 
right hand of the majesty on high. There we held our 
first monthly concert of prayer in the holy land. There 
is no doubt that this is the mount from which the Medi 
ator ascended to his Father and to our Father. On this 
interesting spot, with Jerusalem before us, and on this 
interesting day, when thousands of Christians are pray- 
ing for Zion, it was delightful to mingle our petitions 
with theirs, and pray for our friends, for ministers, for 
churches, for missionaries and the world. From this 
Mount we have a view of the Dead Sea where Sodom 
and Gomorrha stood, and the mountains beyond Jordan 
from which Moses beheld, in distant prospect, the pro- 
mised land. 

With some olive branches from Olivet, and some 
flowers from the mansion. house of Lazarus in our 
hands, we returned by a wining way around the south 
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of Mount Olivet, till we came to the brook Cedron, 
where it enters the valley of Jehoshaphat. This valley 
seems like a frightful chasm in the earth, and when you 
stand in it, and see Mount Zion and Moriah towering 
above it with steep hills and precipices, on your right 
hand and left, you can easily feel the force of those sub- 
lime passages in the prophet Joel, in which the heathen 
are represented as being gathered together to be judged. 
The prophet seems to represent the Almighty as sitting 
in his holy temple, or on the summit of Ziog, to judge 
the multitudes in the valley beneath him; and there ex- 
ecuting his judgments, while the sun and moon are 
darkened and the stars withdraw their shining, and Je- 
hovah roars out of Zion, and utters his voice from Je- 
rusalem, and the heavens and the earth shake ; and it 
is thus made manifest to the confusion of idolaters, and 
to the joy of the true Israel that God dwells in Zion, his 
holy mountain, and is the hope of his people, and the 
strength of his children of Israel. 














TRENTON FALLS. 


Tus beautiful and romantic spot, now the favorite resort 
of thousands, was but a few years since almost unknown, 
and rm visited except by the enthusiastic lover of 
nature. F 


or to him alone were the attractions of its 
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ron, oe combination of charms sufficient to counterba- 
ley ance the toil and peril necessary to be encountered in 
you reaching its almost inaccessible situation. But since 
ring the hand of man has smoothed the diffiulties of ap- 
ight proach and provided for all his reasonable wants and 
sub- comforts, the tourist rarely passes Trenton without stop- 
hen ping to pay a visit to the Falls. 
red, Trenton Falis are situated on West Canada creek, 
ting about fourteen miles north of the city of Utica, the great 
dge thoroughfare of the west. A pleasant ride brings the 
exe visitor to the neighborhood of the spot. Here, at the 
are very end of the road, he finds a comfortable house pre- 
Je: pared for his accommodation. The grounds are bounded 
Je: on three sides by the original forest ; and from the door- 
dit yard you step directly into the wood. A walk of a few 
ind yards through the forest brings you within hearing, but 
his but not in sight, of the cataract which seems to be roar- 
the ing in the bowels of the earth beneath your feet. Pre- 
sently you arrive at the brink of a yawning abyss, which, 
for all that you can see, may be bottomless. You begin 
to descend a stair which passes down the face of a per- 
endicular rock, and you feel as if you were leaving the 
Ging for the regions of the dead. The headlong tor- 
rent appears trembling far below, black with the shadows 
of overhanging hills and forests, and sweeping, as it 
dashes by, the very foot of the stair on which you stand. 
Above, you look up to a hundred feet of rock, and per- 
haps a narrow strip of sky. The deep ravine seems the 
‘effect of some mighty earthquake which has torn and 
dissevered the immense masses of rock that tower on 
either hand, The torrent, dashing in rage against the 
walls of its prison, overleaps the barriers that would im- 
pede its way, and urging its course for several miles 
through chasms of shattered rocks, toiling and. strug- 
gling with the obstacles around, it finally unites with its 
parent Mohawk. Sometimes it gently whispers along 
over a level limestone pavement,—at others it foams im- 
petuously down rent and shaggy rocks. Now it falls 
murmuring in musical cascades,—and then storming in 
" madness, it thunders over the most awful precipices, al- 
" most with the might of Niagara. 


if t Trenton has often been compared with Niagara, and 
.in one point it is thought by many not to suffer in the 
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comparison. We mean in the variety of the scenery. 
The entire majesty of Niagara bursts upon the eye at 
once ; 








“It comes like an eternity, 
As if to sweep down all things in its track.” 


But at Trenton the beauties of the scenery are gradu- 
ally developed, and there is an inexhaustible variety. 
We have spent a week there, and each day discovered 
charms that did not strike us on the day before. In our 
frequent walks we sometimes found ourselves crawling 
beneath black and overhanging rocks, and emerging on 
a level platform where, with perfect safety, the hand 
might be held in the dashing cataract ; sometimes at the 
bottom of a dark abyss with mountainous walls of rock 
rising on each side several hundred feet, and tall black 
hemlocks and bending cedars mingling their branches 
over the verge above and shutting out the light of day. 
At other times climbing along the steep limestone fos 
we have gathered the wild flowers that have bloomed 
there in the midst of desolation; the graceful Colum- 
bine, and the sweet blue Harebell, with which the face 
of the cliff was covered. And we have gazed upon the 
rainbow that spanned the foaming torrent, till we have 
almost fancied it the spirit of the beautiful maiden* that 
perished there, hovering over the place where she was 
lost. Hers was a melancholy fate; and tradition will 
long tell how she stood on the edge of the rock, in the 
morning of life, surrounded by her dearest friends, and 
rich in all that constitutes the (sndiiases of woman; and 
how she became dazzled by the flashing waters and fell 
into the stream. I have stood upon the very spot, and 
dropped a tear to her memory. 

?' e rock at Trenton Falls is composed of black lime- 
stone in horizontal strata about eighteen inches thick, 
which are filled with organic remains of the Favorite, 
the Orthokeratte, the Nautilus, and the Gigantic Trilo- 
bite, the “ Isotelus Gigas” of Dr. Dekay. 


* Miss Eliza Suydam. 








Tue life is but an index of the heart; the one tells 
where the other may be found. 
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CIRCLE OF THE SCIENCES WITH SUITABLE RE=- 
FLECTIONS, 


THE MOON. 
Tue twenty-third number of Harper’s Family Libra- 
ry is appropriated to the “ Sacred Historo of the World, 
as displayed in the Creation and subsequent events, to 
the Deluge, by Sharon Turner.” It is a valuable vo- 
lume, and such as cannot but be read with profit, mental 
and moral. We annex a brief and interesting extract: 
The substance pf the moon is more known to us than 
that of the brighter luminary. Its volume is forty-nine 
times greater than that of the whole earth. There is 
ground for supposing that all is solid at its surface, for 
it appears, in powerful telescopes, as an arid mass, on 
which some have thought they could perceive the effects 
and even the explosions, of volcanoes. There are 
mountains on the surface of the moon, which rise to the 
height of nearly two miles: and it has been inferred 
that it has deep cavities, like the basins of our seas. 
Men on board a ship, while lying in the moonlight 











‘with their faces exposed to the beams, often have their 


muscles spasmodically distorted, and their mouths drawn 
awry ; others have been so injured in their sight as to 
lose it for several months. “Fish hung up all night in 
the light of the moon, when eaten next day, has occa- 
sioned violent sickness and excruciating pains.” The 
Baptist missionaries mention, that he who has slept in 
the moonlight is heavy when he awakes, and as if de 
prived of his senses.—This corresponds with what Plu 
tarch notices :—‘ Every body knows, that those who 
sleep abroad under the influence of the moon are not 
easily waked, but seem stupid and senseless.” 
Plutarch’s notices are: The moon has some influence 
on flesh : meat corrupts sooner in the moonlight than in 
the sun—nurses generally are cautious of exposing 
their infants to the moonbeams. It is also said that most 
nters refuse trees cut in full of the moon as softer 
—farmers usually thrash their wheat in the wane : it is 
then drier and bears the flail better ; in the full it is 
moist and bruised—-dough leavens sooner in the full— 





* Of all the sciences cultivated by mankind, astronomy is acknow- 
ledged to be, and undoubtedly is, the most sublime, the most inte- 
resting, and the most useful. 14* 
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comparison. We mean in the variety of the scenery. 
The entire majesty of Niagara bursts upon the eye at 
once ; 








*It comes like an eternity, 
As if to sweep down all things in its track.” 


But at Trenton the beauties of the scenery are gradu- 
ally developed, and there is an inexhaustible variety. 
We have spent a week there, and each day discovered 
charms that did not strike us on the day before. In our 
frequent walks we sometimes found ourselves crawling 
beneath black and overhanging rocks, and emerging on 
a level platform where, with perfect safety, the hand 
might be held in the dashing cataract ; sometimes at the 
bottom of a dark abyss with mountainous walls of rock 
rising on each side several hundred feet, and tall black 
hemlocks and bending cedars mingling their branches 
over the verge above and shutting out the light of mi 
At other times climbing along the steep limestone rock, 
we have gathered the wild flowers that have bloomed 
there in the midst of desolation; the graceful Colum- 
bine, and the sweet blue Harebell, with which the face 
of the cliff was covered. And we have gazed upon the 
rainbow that spanned the foaming torrent, till we have 
almost fancied it the spirit of the beautiful maiden* that 
perished there, hovering over the place where she was 
lost. Hers was a melancholy fate; and tradition will 
long tell how she stood on the edge of the rock, in the 
morning of life, surrounded by her dearest friends, and 
rich in all that constitutes the 5 ae Se of woman ; and 
how she became dazzled by the flashing waters and fell 
into the stream. I have stood upon the very spot, and 
dropped a tear to her memory. 

The rock at Trenton Falls is composed of black lime- 
stone in horizontal strata about eighteen inches thick, 
which are filled with organic remains of the Favorite, 
the Orthokeratte, the Nautilus, and the Gigantic Trilo- 
bite, the “ Isotelus Gigas” of Dr. Dekay. 


* Miss Eliza Suydam. 
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CIRCLE OF THE SCIENCES WITH SUITABLE RE= 
a FLECTIONS, 


THE MOON. 

Tue twenty-third number of Harper’s Family Libra- 
ry is appropriated to the “Sacred Historo of the World, 
as displayed in the Creation and subsequent events, to 
the Deluge, by Sharon Turner.” It is a valuable vo- 
lume, and such as cannot but be read with profit, mental 
and moral. We annex a brief and interesting extract: 

The substance of the moon is more known to us than 
that of the brighter luminary. Its volume is forty-nine 
times greater than that of the whole earth. There is 
ground for supposing that all is solid at its surface, for 
it appears, in powerful telescopes, as an arid mass, on 
which some have thought they could perceive the effects 
and even the explosions, of volcanoes. There are 
mountains on the surface of the moon, which rise to the 
height of nearly two miles: and it has been inferred 
that it has deep cavities, like the basins of our seas. 

Men on board a ship, while lying in the moonlight 
with their faces exposed to the beams, often have their 
muscles spasmodica!ly distorted, and their mouths drawn 
awry; others have been so ae in their sight as to 
lose it for several months. “Fish hung up all night in 
the light of the moon, when eaten next day, has occa 
sioned violent sickness and excruciating pains.” The 
Baptist missionaries mention, that he who has slept in 
the moonlight is heavy when he awakes, and as if de 
prived of his senses.—This corresponds with what Plu 
tarch notices :—“ Every body knows, that those who 
— abroad under the- influence of the moon are not 
easily waked, but seem stupid and senseless.” 

Plutarch’s notices are : The moon has some influence 
on flesh : meat corrupts sooner in the moonlight than in 
the sun—nurses generally are cautious of exposing 
their infants to the moonbeams. It is also said that most 
— refuse trees cut in full of the moon as softer 

mers usually thrash their wheat in the wane : it is 
then drier and bears the flail better; in the full it is 
moist and bruised—dough leavens sooner in the full— 
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at this time most dew falls. Hence the poet Aleman 
calis the dew “ the daughter of the air and of the moon.” 
—Plutarch’s Sympos. lib. iii. quest. 6. I observe that 
Mr. Edmonstone, who had lived thirty years in the fo- 
rests of Demerara, remarks that trees cut in the full 
moon split, and the wood soon rots. 

The aerolites, or great stones that fall occasionally 
from the air, are either consolidated in the atmosphere, 
or came to us from the moon, which many philosophers 
think probable. Mr. Harte calculates that a body pro- 
jected from the surface of the moon with the velocity of 
6,000 feet in a second, would be carried beyond the at- 
traction of its mass as now ascertained; that is, a force 
capable of projecting a body a little more than a mile 
and a half ina second. Butcannon balls have been im- 
pelled half a mie ina second. Therefore, a projectile 
force three times greater than that of a cannon, would 
move a body from the moon beyond the point of equal 
attraction, and cause it to reach the earth. Bu a force 
equal to this is often exerted by our earthly volcanoes 
and subterraneous steam. Notes to La Place, vol. ii. p. 
429. Hence, there is no impossibility of their coming 
from the moon; but yet I think the erial consolidation 
more probable. 








THE PURSUIT OF KNOWLEDGE UNDER DIFFI- 
educated men.—Fe sea talnabeany wr ident in directing pursuits 
“— (Continued from page 56.) 

Fereuson’s attention having thus been turned to the 
mechanism of time-pieces, he now began to do a little 
business in the neighborhood as a cleaner of clocks, by 
which he made some money. He was invited also to 
take up his residence in the house of Sir James Dun- 
bar, of Durn, to whom he seems to have made himself 
useful by various little services for which his ingenuity 
fitted him. Among other things he converted two 
round stones upon the gateway, into a pair of stationa- 
ry globes, by painting a map of the earth upon one, and 
a map of the heavens upon the other. “The poles of 
the painted globes,” he informs us, “ stood towards the 
poles of the heavens; on each the twenty-four hours 
were placed around the equinoctial, so as to show the 
time of the day when the rvn shone out, by the boun- 
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dary where the half of the globe at any time enlighten- 
ed by the sun was parted from the other half in the 
shade ; the enlightened parts of the terrestrial globe an- 
swering to the like enlightened parts of the earth at all , 
times. So that, whenever the sun shone on the globe, 
one might see to what places it was setting, and all the 
places where it was then day or night throughout the 
earth.” Having been introduced to Sir James’s sister, 
Lady Dipple, he was induced at her suggestion to at- 
tempt the drawing of patterns for ladies’ dresses, in 
which he soon became quite an adept. “On this,” says 
he, “I was sent for by other ladies in the country, and 
began to think myself growing very rich by the money 
1 got for such drawings; out of which I had the plea- 
sure of occasionally supplying the wants of my poor 
father.” He still continued, however, his astronomical 
studies, making observations on the stars, as usual, with 
his beaded threads, and delineating on paper the appa- 
rent paths of the planets asthus ascertained. So excited 
would he become while thus engaged, that he often con- 
ceived, he says, that he saw the ecliptic lying like a 
broad highway across the- firmament, and the planets 
making their way in “ paths like the narrow ruts made 
by cart-wheels, sometimes on one side of a plane road, 
and sometimes on the other, crossing the road at small 
—_— but never going far from either side of it.” 

e does not appear to have ever given his heart to 
painting, and notwithstanding his success, he even made 
various attempts to escape from it as a profession alto- 

ether. When he had only been about two years in 

dinburgh, he was seized with so violent a passion for 
the study, or at least the practice, of medicine, that he ac- 
tually returned to his father’s, carrying with him a quan- 
tity of pills, plasters, and other preparations, with the 
intention of setting up as the Zsculapius of the village. 
But it would not do. Of those who took his medicines 
very few paid him for them, and still fewer, he acknow- 
lodges, were benefitted by them. So he applied again 
to his pencil; but, instead of returning immediately to 
Edinburgh, fixed his residence for a few months at In- 
verness. Here he employed his leisure in i 
old and favorite study of astronomy ; and having di 
vered by himself the cause of eclipses, drew up a scheme 
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for showing the motions and places of the sun and moon 
in the ecliptic on each day of the year, perpetually. 
This he transmitted to the celebrated Maclaurin, who 
found it to be very nearly correct, and was so much 
pleased with it that-he had it engraved. It sold very 
well, and Ferguson was induced once more te return to 
Edinburgh. He had now a zealous patron in Maclau- 
rin, and one extremely disposed to assist him in his 
philosophical studies. 

His mind was now becoming every day more attach- 
ed to philosophical pursuits; and, quite tired, as he 
says, of drawing pictures, in which he never strove to 
excel, he resolved to go to London, in the hope of find- 
ing employment as a teacher of mechanics and astrono- 
my. Having written out a proof of a new astronomical 
truth which had occurred to him, namely, that the moon 
miist move always in a path concave to the sun, he 
showed his proposition and its demonstration to Mr. 
Folkes, the President of the Royal Society, who there- 
upon took him the same evening to the meeting of that 
learned body. This had the effect of bringing him im- 
mediately into notice. 

In 1763 he was elected a Fellow of the Royal Soci- 
ety ; the usual fees being remitted, as had been done in 
the cases of Newton and Thomas Simpson. He died 
in 1776, having for many years enjoyed a avenge 
reputation both at home and abroad; for several of his 
works had been translated into foreign languages, and 
were admired throughout Europe for the simplicity 
ingenuity of their elucidations. Of his Di on 
Astronomy, Madame de Genlis says, “ This book is 
written with so much clearness, that a child of ten years 
of may understand it perfectly from one end to the 
oO r,” 

The aonines of ee oppechension and luminous 
exposition eaged, i to Ferguson in a pre-emi- 
nent degree. He doubtless owed his superiority here in 
a great measure to the peculiar manner in which he had 
been obliged to acquire his knowledge. Nothing that: 
he had learned been set him asa task. He had ap- 
plied himself to whatever subject of study engaged his 
attention, simply from the desire and with the view of 

ding it. All that he knew, therefore, he 
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thoroughly, and not by rote merely, as many things are 
learned by those who have no higher object than to mas- 
ter the task of the day. 

It was, as has been stated, the accident of the roof of 
his father’s cottage coming down, while he was a child, 
that first turned Ferguson’s attention to mechanical con- 
trivance. Such are the chances which often develope 
genius, and probably even give it in part its direction 
and peculiar character 











EDUCATION 
From an Address of the Rev. W. C. Larrabee. 

Epvcation is a very comprehensive term. It includes 
the whole course of physical, moral, religious, and sci- 
entific instruction and discipline. Its power is exerted 
beth on the body and the mind. Physical education 
consists in that system of corporeal discipline, by which 
the powers of the body are brought to perfection, and its 
faculties fully developed, and by which we acquire vigor 
and health, with a constitution suited to the active busi- 
ness of life. This is best promoted in early life, by free 
indulgence in the unrestrained sports, and innocent 
amusements of childhood, The constitution is much 
injured by restraint, and especially by want of exercise 
in the open air. 

Moral education must be commenced in early life. 


“That system of instruction and discipline, which gives 


us a sensitive knowledge of the distinction between right 
and wrong; which fixes in the mind a sacred regard for 
the immutable principles of truth, justice, and moral in- 
tegrity, and which erects in the soul a strong fortifica- 
‘tion against irregular and vicious habits, can never be 
‘successfully commenced, after an individual is old 
enough to ‘x brought under the influence of our higher 
seminaries. The foundation of the moral character 
must be laid under the inspection of the watchful parent. 
The affectionate, yet keen eye of the mother must de- 
tect in the cradle the propensities which need restraint, 
and discover the various developements of the disposi- 
tion, It is too late to reform a child when he is old 
enough to enter an academy or college. The moral 
character has, by this time, be~ome so firmly established, 
ed, that material changes in the habits cannot be expected, 
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trace, through all their meandering courses, the thou- 
sand rivulets which issue from it, he meets us with the 
question, Whut use will it be tome? Is.it of no impor- 
tance to you, by a course of studious discipline, to acquire 
command over your own mind, so as to bring it to 

on any subject you please? Will it be of no use to you 
to develope the resources of the mind, to bring its pow- 
ers to maturity, and to make it what it was designed to 
be, the greatest, the noblest work of God? o has 
measured the extent of the powers of the human mind? 
Who knows the force and enery of its operations? Fol- 
low it in its bold and daring flights: see it bringing the 
heavens down to the earth, and subjecting to its exami- 
nation planets, and suns, and systems of worlds of end- 
jess variety. Escaping from its earthly home, it darts 
away beyond the borders of our own world, to the dis 
tant regions of space, where Saturn, the exiled monarch, 
reigns over his attendant moons, or far distant Herschel 
pursues his tedious und solitary way, or the fixed stars 
from age to age pour their brilliant rays upon the worlds 
which revolve about them. The powerful mind of 
Newton extends its irrevocable laws over the earth, the 
sun, and wandering comet. The dominion of mindis 
more extensiye and lasting over the world of men, and 
often mere effective and powerful in its control, than 
ever was the sceptre of the mightiest monarch. Alex- 
ander conquered the world ; but no sooner was he dead, 
than the subdued nations returned to their former state. 
But Aristotle, his preceptor, by the mere energy of his 
mind, exercised unlimited control over the opinions of 
men for sixteen centuries. All the projects and plans of 


sanquest of Charles the Fifth, terminated at his retire- 
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ment from power ; but in his time, Luther, a man in the 
common rank of life, but of a giant mind, commenced 
the Reformation. At his word, as if by magic touch, 
the world arose from its long sleep of a thousand years. 
The impress of his mind was stampéd on the reforma- 
tion, and his influence will be felt, till the glories of the 
millennial day shall consummate his labors. 

The works of human art and grandeur perish. The 
trophies and monuments of victory, the splendid domes 
a edifices of antiquity have crumbled to dust ; but the 
imperishable works of mind still remain. The land of 
ZEneas, with its Xanthus and Ida, would have been hid- 
den in oblivion, and the heroes who fought on the plains 
of Troy would have been forgotten, had not their fame 
and fate been rendered imperishable by the powerful 
genius of the Grecian bard. Greece, with her Parnas- 
sian hills, Tempean vales, and Arcadian groves, her war- 
like cities and brave souls, would scarcely have been 
known to us, but for the eagle genius of her poets, the 

“acute investigations of her philosophers, and the thrill- 
ing energy of her orators. Virgil, Cicero, and Tacitus, 
by their mental efforts, have done more to make their 
country remembered, than Cesar, with all his conquests, 
and Augustus, with all his power. When in future 
ages the British empire shall have become what the Ro- 
man is now, and Cromwell forgotten, and the conqueror 
of Waterloo scarcely named, Milton and Scott will con- 
tinue to be read and admired, and to recall the fast fad- 
ing images of other times. And the time may come, 
when the monument on Bunker’s Hill shall have crum- 
bled to dust, and even the “ Father of his country” be 
all but forgotten, while the philosophical trophies of 
Franklin, and the intellectual monuments of those, 
whose powerful minds have been devoted to the interests 
of science and literature, shall still remain, more impe- 
rishable than marble or granite, to tell future generations 
what we have been. 

It would be well for us occasionally to cast our eyes 
on the monuments and trophies of the human intellect, 
in order to show us what may be done, and to stimulate 
us to enterprise. It is said of Themistocles, :hat after 
the celebrated battlo of Marathon, being asked by his 
friends the reason of his apparent solicitude, he answer- 
ed, “the trovhy of Miltiades will not let me sleep or be 
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idle.” —I would that, in like mannér, the intellectual ho- 
nors, which others have acquired, might so stimulate the 
a of this seminary, as to bring into exercise the yet 
atent powers, which the God of nature has given them. 
No doubt there is in this assembly enough of genius, of 
latent talent, of undisciplined intellect, to accomplish 
any, or all of the noble projects to which we have al- 
luded. Many a mind that now passes for an ordinary 
one, may, by a proper course of discipline, penetrate 
more keenly into the mysterious operations of nature 
than Newton, or soar higher among the lightnings of 
heaven than Franklin. 

It is a remark of Addison, that the human mind, with- 
out education, is like the statue in the block of marble. 
From the block of ever so shapeless and unpromising 
an exterior, the skilful sculptor may bring out the breath- 
ingform. So it is with the mind. The embryo philo- 
sopher, poet, and orator, may be concealed in many an 
uncultivated and awkward student. In apparently the 
coldest breast, and dullest head, there is a spark of in- 
tellectual fire, which, if we can by some fortunate collis: 
ion bring it out, may be kindled up to a great flame. 
There is a very common and fatal error respecting this 
subject. We usually ascribe all the success of great 
minds to the influence of a certain intangible, invisible, 
indescribable agent, which we call genius. An inti- 
mate acquaintance, however, with the character of those, 
who have, in every age, shone as stars of the first mag- 
nitude, and a minute knowledge of their history, would 
convince us, that what Newton said of himself was true 
of others; that their success depended, not on any A 
cial genius which nature had given them above other 
men, but on mental discipline, and persevering industry. 
Every thing depends upon the proper developement of 
the faculties, and discipline of the powers of the mind. 
The strongest powers can avail nothing without proper 
discipline—the weakest, with such discipline, may ac- 
complish the noblest efforts. Should nature give us the 
body of a giant, without exercise and discipline, our 
limbs would always retain the weakness of infancy. 
Just so it would be with the mind. It is necessary to 
subject it to sucha course of study, as shall bring to ma- 
turity its noble powers, and give it energy sufficient to 
keep its faculties in constant operation. . , 
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NASSAU HALL, PRINCETON, N. J. 

Sitvatep in a healthy and delightful region, nearly 
central as to the two largest cities in the union, and ea- 
sily accessible in a few hours from either, Princeton ap- 
pears peculiarly adapted to be the seat of an extensive 
seminary. These didviiitageh have been so well second- 
ed by the ability of the gentlemen who at different 
times have filled the chairs in Nassau Hall, that a large 
number of students has been annually drawn thither, 
among whom we find the name of some of our most 
distinguished men ;—and the college of New Jersey has 
been enabled to maintain, for the greater part of a cen- 
tury, an honorable rank among the literary ‘institutions 
of the’ lahd. The college was founded in 1746, and 
wa8 first established at Elizabethtown; the ’next year it 
was removed to Newark, and the following year it was 
incorporated by a royal charter, with the title of Nassau 
Hall. It remained at Newark for ten years, till 1757, 
when the superior advantages enjoyed by Princeton, led 
to its removal and permanent establishment ‘there... In 
1812 the theological seminary of the Presbyterian 
church in the United States, was also established .at 
Princeton ; and shortly afterwards that of the. Axsociate 
Reformed’ Church was united with it, so:that between 
thé titademic and the theological departments the insti- 
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tion is a very extensive one. The college edifice of 
Nassau Hall is four stories high, 175 feet long, and 50 
feet wide, and contains a chapel, and 60 rvoms for stu- 
dents. There are also buildings for the library, philo- 
sophical apparatus and recitation rooms. The library is 
very well selected, and contains eight thousand volumes, 
and the students’ libraries contain about four thousand. 

The government of the co is vested in a board 
of trustees, consisting of twenty-three members ; of this 
hoard, the governor of the state is ex-officio president, 
and one half of the remainder are clergymen. The 
executive government is com of a president, who 
is also teacher of theology and moral philosophy ; a vice 
president, who is professor of lan and belles-let- 
tres; a professcr of mathematics and natural philoso- 
phy ; a professor of chemistry and natural history; and 
three tutors. The theological seminary is accommodated 
in a separate edifice calculated for one hundred students. 

It has three professors, and:a, library of six thousand 
volumes. Candidates for admissionare required tv pro- 
duce testimonials of good natural talents, of good moral 
and religious character, of belonging to some regular 
church, and of having passed through a regular course 
of academical studies. Tuition and the use of the li- 

are afforded, free of expense to every student, and 
there is a charitable fund for aiding the indigent. A re- 
sidence of three years is required to complete the course 
of study. The usual number of students in the theo- 
logical department is ninety, and the whole number of 
graduates about five hundred and fifty. 

In Nassau Hall there are about one hundred students. 
Commencement is on the last Wednesday in September. 
There are two vacations, viz. from, Commencement six 
weeks, and from the middle of April six weeks 

New-York, October, 1832. 





Grace is glo n, and glory is made perfect 
Grace is the rng of cam glory is the highest 
degree of grace. Grace is the seed, glory is the flower : 
grace is the ring, glory is the sparkling diamond in the 
ring: grace is the glorious infant, and glory is the _ 
‘fect man of grace: grace is the spring, glory — . 
vest. -- ‘ ‘Dyrr. 
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Retirement. 17 

USEFUL AND ENTERTAINING EXTRACTS. 

RETIBEMENT. ! 

To the thinking mind, retirement is a feast,a kind of 
holiday to the soul—a culling and gathering of fruits, 
for the winter of age—and a collection of strength for 
new and unavoidable attacks. He whe is never alone, 
who finds no time for looking into the arcana of his own 
thoughts, has not learned the true art of living, and is 
the sport of the winds and waves of temptation, without 
any ballast or helm. He who lives away in the world, 
lives not at all: he is like the dancing meteor, never sta- 
tionary; or “like a wave of the sea, driven with the 
wind and tossed.” He nh prenpent ig mu tell why 

sping at something ahead which he never attains ; 
a , ca Pa through dry places seeking rest and 
finding none.” He wonders what all the world are 
about; and when he meets with a sober man of reuring 
habits, thinks him a monk, and wonders what sort of a 
world he was made to inhabit! To such a man retire- 
ment would be misery—for to be alone is what of all 
things he most dreads. But to love retirement, it must 
habitually be cultivated. To love the company of one’s 
self, 18 no small attainment ; and frequent converse can 
alone accomplish it. ‘There are persons who from 
childhood seem constitutionally formed for retirement—- 
who seem to shrink from society, and draw all their 
comforts from solitude; who heed not the bustlings of 
the world, and seek not its pleasures ; such are generally 
thinking beings; and they think to some advantage. 
They go into the crowd to “ gather up the fragments ;” 
and they retire from it to cull them out, and assign each 
its proper place. ‘They mingle with their fellow men, 
to learn the diversity of character in the jumbled mass; 
and they talk with themselves to ascertain how far the 
neart of man answers to theirs, how they can be bene- 
fitted by the mistakes of others, and the best method of 
correcting their own. 

The benefits of retirement are great—truly so. They 
soften the passions, produce a contentedness, a rational 
indifference to the opinion of the world, and bring the 
mind under that close discipline which fits it for the sev 
verest pasate there pevelly never was a well dey 
signed composition, fitted to do good, but was written by 
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a lover of solitude. There never was a being eminent 
ly qualified for society, but learned his best lessons in 
retirement. 

I saw a youth, so constantly alone with his books, that 
even his parents were apprehensive that he was getting 
deranged.—He built him a temporary covering upon the 
side of a woody hill, where he took his book, and his 
pitcher of water, and bread—his lamp and his blanket, 
and spent the live long day—and often the night. There 
he read, thought, and digested, till he attained great 
things. He never spoke without he had something to 
say, and his words were words of wisdom. He was 
mild, sociable when he could meet with a reciprocal 
mind, who had now and then an original idea to ex- 
change ; otherwise he withdrew from observation. He 
became celebrated for his originality of expression in 
speaking and writing--was applauded with the highest 
honors in the college where he graduated—yet, to ordi- 
nary minds, he passed for a solitary, unhappy, isolated 

ping. 


TRUST IN GOD. 

Tue grandeur of religion appears more conscious, it 
attains a sublimer attitude, and shines with a surpassing 
majesty all its own, when employed in solacing and sus- 
taining the Christian under distress and personal be- 
reavement. When his family are torn from him by the 
cold, rude hand of death, or a valued friend drops into 
the grave without any intimation of the change, and de- 
prives him of all he loved below; he appears a wan- 
derer, a sort of solitary detachment of humanity, to him- 
self,—disconsolate, unknown—were it not for that bliss- 
ful assurance, that the separation is only temporary, and 
that there is a tine coming which will usher in a resur- 


_Yrection of the just by Him who on earth declared, I am 


the resurrection and the life; he that believeth in me, 
though he were dead, yet shall he live. 

’ Religion, which abounds with precepts for his entire 
trust in God, enables him also to bear with patience and 
sious resignation, the troubles and perplexities of life. 
While it inculcates adherence to duty, constancy in vir- 
tue, and dependence upon God, it no less frequently ex- 


presses, in animating strains, the immortality of reason: | 
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Home. 173 
able natures, and the future inheritance of the righteous. 


This has been the joy and solace of good men in every 
age, their constant Tight in darkness, their unfailing 
comfort in adversity, their perpetual support under per- 
secution. The most apparently insurmountable obsta 
cles and formidable difficulties, have dwindled into in- 
significance and empty shadow, equally unsubstantial, 
when brought into competiticn with everlasting life, and 
the promised crown. The hope of a future state, and 
the cheering certainty of its near approach, have in eve- 
ry period of time, ve be this celestial beam of consola- 
tion had dissipated the horrible darkness by which rea- 
son is enveloped, and through which it ineffectually es- 
says to pierce and penetrate beyond, made captivity free- 
dom, slavery liberty, and thrown around the exile the 
attractions and endearments of domestic life. This un- 
troubled lustre, this distant brightness, has guided with 
intrepidity the martyr to the stake, and the Christian 
hero to crucifixion and death in every shape. In the 
present day, this is the humble Christian’s steadfast 
succor, his exhaustless fount of consolation, when dis- 
tressed and forlorn, when deprived of his dearest rela- 
tions, and nearest ties of affection and consanguinity ; 
for what else can strengthen and revive him? 





“When friends have vanished from their viewless home, 
And he is left companionless to roam, 

O! what can cheer his melancholy way, 

But hopes of union in the land of day?” 


When surrounded by complicated difficulties, and en 
compassed by dangers, while traversing this “ vale of 
tears,” the thorny wilderness of time, the pious Chris- 
tian is assured in the word of God, “that all things 
work together for good, to them that love God, and are 
called according to His purpose.” 


HOME. 

Tuere is more of spell-work about the homes of our 
fathers than he who has never been a wanderer ima- 
gines. Ask the poor exile on a foreign shore what vi- 
sions flit across his fancy and call forth the deep drawn 
sigh as he gazes silent and lonely on the midnight moon ; 
and he will tell you, in ae of his heart, they are 
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the visions of his infantile home, of which the beautiful 
moon is all that is left him. Though his path be across 
the ocean, though he wander among the icebergs of 
Iceland, or sit down in the far-off islands of the sea, he 
fevls that he never can out-travel the remembrance of 
his native village, or forget the delight of his early cot- 
tage. Though ambition lead him to foreign lands, or 
fortune tempt him into the world of business, he will 
often pause ; even when success has gratified his wishes 
—and linger whole hours on the remembrance of days 
gone by,as they steal, in the language of the Bard of 
Morven, like music to the soul. He will delight in 
every bush and tree, and flowering landscape saldiee- 
ing hird, that resembles those he saw in youth: and if 
in the fartherest corner of the globe he hear the gentle 
breathings of a strain with which on his native hills he 
was familiar, what a world of sweet yet half melancho- 
ly joy kindles in his bosom! 

Yes, home is still dearer to our heart; and, like the 
comet exiled from the sun, we would go but to return, 
and never grow so old nor wander so far as to be beyond 
its attraction. 











BEAUTIES OF TREES. 

Waar can be more beautiful than the trees? Their 
lofty trunks, august in their simplicity, asserting, to the 
most inexperienced eye, their infinite superiority over 
the imitative pillars of man’s pride, their graceful play 
of wide spreading branches, and all the delicate, and 
glorious machinery of buds, leaves, flowers, and fruit, 
that, with more than magical effort, burst from the naked 
and rigid twigs, with all the rich and heaven breathing 
delectable odors, pure and animating essences, pouring 
out spices and medicinals, under brilliant and unimagi- 
nably varied colors, and making music, from the softest 
and most ane undertones to the full organ peal 
of the tempest. e wonder not that trees have been 
the admiration of men in all periods and nations of the 
world What is the richest country without trees? 
What barren and monotonous spot can they not convert 
jnto a paradise? Xerxes, in the midst of his most am- 
bitious enterprise, stopped his vast army to contemplete 
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the beauty of a tree. Cicero, from the throng, and ex- 
‘ertion, and anxiety of the forum, was accustomed, Pliny 
tells us, to steal forth to a grove of plane trees to refresh 
and invigorate his spirits. In the Scaptan grove, the 
‘same author adds, Thuycidides was supposed to have 
composed his noble histories. The Greek and Roman 
«lassics, indeed, abound with expressions.of admiration 





_ of trees and woods, and with customs which have origi- 


mated in that admiration : but above all as the Bible sur- 
passes, in the a and majesty of its poetry, all 
books in the world, so is its sylvan arborescent imagery 
the most bold and beautiful. Beneath some spreading 
trees are the ancient patriarchs revealed to us, sitting in 
contemplation, or receiving the visit of angels ;—and 
asvhat acalm and dignified picture of primeval life is pre- 
sented to our imagination at the mention of Deborah, the 
wife of Dapidoth, judging the twelve tribes of Israel, 
between Raman and Bethel, in Mount Ephraim, beneath 
<he palm tree of Deborah. The oaks of Bashan, and 
the cedar of Lebanon, are but other and better names 
for glory and power. The vine, the olive, and the fig- 
tree, are imperishable emblems of peace, plenty and fes- 
tivity. David in his psalms, Solomon in his songs and 
proverbs, the prophets in the sublime outpourings of 
their awful inspiration, and Christ in his parables, those 
most beautiful and perfect of all allegories, luxuriate in 
signs and similies drawn from the fair trees of the east, 


SADNESS. 

‘Trere is a mysterious feeling that frequently passes 
lik a cloud over the spirits. It comes on ae soul in the 
social circle, in the calm and silent retreats of solitude. 
Its powers are alike supreme over the weak and iron- 
hearted. At one time it was caused by the flitting of a 
single thought across the mind. Again, a sound will 
come booming across the ocean of memory, gloomy and 
solemn as the death knell, overshadowing all the bright 
hopes and sunny feelings of the heart. Who can de- 
scribe it, and yet who has not felt its withering influence ? 
Still it is a delicious sort of sorrow; and like a cloud 
dimming the sunshine of a river, although causing a 
merece nf shade of gloom, it enhances the beauty of 
returning brightness. 
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MEMORY. 

PainFuL, and even a as it oftentimes may 
be, how frequently does the mind love to turn back upon 
the scenes that are gone by. How often are the thoughts 
drawn, insensibly as it were, from the darkness of the 
future to the twilight of the past—to scenes that but 
faintly glimmer through the cold and sombrous lapse o1 
days, and months, and years! A pleasing melancholy 
comes over the full soul, as the “ green spots on the de- 
sert of life” come up before the eye of the imagination, 
and ties as strong as those of “ first love” bind as uncon- 
sciously to scenes where once centered all our joys. Such 
are the reminiscences of childhood and youth ; such are 
the forms pictured upon the sunny surface of the past 
—when the heart beats joyously—when every path was 
strewed with flowers—when all above was a cloudless 
sky—and when all around us was sunshine! If ever a 
man enjoys happiness, it is in the spring-time of life, 
when his hope first begins to bud and blossom. To his 
illusive eye the future appears bright as the visions of 
an elysian dream. Butsoon the frost of disappointment 
comes—old age “steals along with silent tread”—and 
all but the recollection of enjoyment perishes. 

Still memory, like every thing else connected with 
our worldly enjoyment, has its pleasures and its pains 
—its joys and its sorrows. The latter too often hold a 
melancholy predominance. Memory’s page is the re- 
cord of events which have marked our chequered course 
of life. It is that “simple, unvarnished tale of truth,” 
which reminds of the joys or sorrows that are passe1— 





——* Of hopes deceived ; 
Of faded dreams of bliss ; 
Of wy we vainly had believed 
ere in a world so drear as this.” 
It tells of the time when pleasure “ led us captive at her 
car,” and when aman ope, “ the music of the mind,” 
tuned to all itscharms. The tenor of our past life may 


have been almost unvarying; yet moments of sadness 
have sometimes interrupted its evenness, and the me- 
mory steals upon us like a dizziness upon the brain. 
Some object around which our hopes clustered may have 
vanished when almost within our grasp, We felt the 
keennecs of disappointment, and even now the remem- 
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acre Poetry. 77 
brance brings sadness to the soul. We may have seen 
the grave close ‘ever those whom we loved, and that 
grave seemed the sepulchre-of our hopes! It is human 
nature—it is venal weakness. 








Curpie for occasional errors, or foibles, is not the of- 
fice of friendship among equals. In the careful parent, 
forming the habits and so the whole character of his 
child, the case may perhaps be otherwise. But he who 
by a long and care study of his friend’s character, dis- 
covers his habitual! faults, his prominent and besciting 
weaknesses or sins, and with a kind fidelity reproves 
them, has done that for which nofhing but the same im- 
portant offices can at all repay him. 








POETRY AND MUSIC. 


‘[Written for the Monthly Repository and Library of Entertaining Knowledge.] 


THE DYING BOY’S BEQUEST. 
‘BY MRS. 1. H. SIGOURNEY. 


Half rais’d upon his couch,—his drooping head 
Lean’d upon his mother’s bosom, like a bud 
Which brcken from the parent stalk, adheres 
By some alternate fibre—His thin hand 
From ‘neath the fever’d pillow drew a book 
And slowly prest it to his bloodless lip. 
——“ Mother, dear mother! see your birth-dey gift, 
¥Fresh-and-unsoil’d. — Yet have I kept your word,— 
And ereI slept each night, and every morn 
Did read its pages with an humble prayer 
Until this sickness came.— 
He paus’d,--for breath 
Came:scantily, and with a tojtsome suife. 
“Brother or sister have I none,;—or else 
I'd lay this Bible on their heart, and say 
Come read it at my grave, among the flowers :— 
So you'who gave must take it back again, 
And love it for my sake.’ 
““My son!—my son! 
Whisper’d the mourner in that tender tone 
Whieh Woman in her sternest agony 
: Commands, to sooth the pang of those-she mg 
“Your soul !—your soul!—to whose charge yield you that?” 
“To God who gave it.” 





So that bursting sou’ 
With-one slight shudder, one seraphic smile 
Left the paJe clay for its Creator’s arms. 
Hiarrrorp, Conn 















HYMN TO THE NORTH STAR. 


! re) Poetry. 





BY WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT. 


Tue sad and solemn night 
Has yct her multitude of cheerful fires; 
e glorious hosts of light 
Walk the dark hemisphere till she retires: 
All through her silent watches, gliding slow, 
Her constellations come, and round the heavens, and ge. 


. Day, hemi hath many a Stake an 
i o grace his gorgeous reign, as as 3 
the blue fields afar, 
Many a bight follow in ma flaming way #4 

any a bright lingerer, as eve grows dim, 
Tells what a radiant troop arose and set with him. 


H And thou dost see them rise, 
Star of the Pole! and thou dost see them set ; 
Alone, in thy cold skies, 
Thou keep’st thy old unmoving station yet, 
Nor join’st the dances of that glittering train, 
Nor dipp’st thy virgin orb in the blue western main. 


There, at morn’s rosy birth, 
Thou lookest meekly through the kindling air 
And eve, that round the earth 
Chases the day, beholds thee watching there ; 
There noontide finds thee, and the hour calls 
The shapes of polar flame to scale heaven's azure walls. 


Alike, beneath thine eye, 
The deeds of darkness and of light are done; 
High towards the star-lit sk 
Towns blaze—the smoke of battle blots the sun— 
The night-storm on a thousand hills is loud— 
And the strong wind of day doth mingle sea and cloud. 





j On thy unaltering blaze f 
| The half- wrecked mariner, his compass lost, F 
Fixes his steady gaze, 3 
And steers, undoubting, to the friendly coast; 
And they who stray in perilous wastes, night, 
Are glad when thou dost shine to guide their footsteps right 


And, therefore, bards of old, 
Sages, and hermits of the solemn wood, 
ad Did in thy sip rhe nase deed 
eauteous type of that unchangin 
That bright eternal beacon, by whose — 
‘The voyager of time should shape hie heedful way. 














Poetry. 
WHERE ARE THE FRIENDS OF MY YOUTH? 


Long ycars had elapsed, since I gazed on the scene 
Which my fancy had robed in its fieshness of green, 
The spot, when a schoolboy, all thoughtless, I strayed 
By the bank of the stream, in the gloom of the shade. 

{ thought of the friends who had roamed with me there, 
When the sky was so blue, and the flowers were so fair; 
All scattered—all sundered, by mountain and wave, 
And some in the cold, silent womb of the grave. 

I thought of the river, all stirless, and bright 

As the face of the sky in a mild summer night; 

And I thought of the trees under which we had strayed, 
Of the broad leafy boughs, with their coolness of shade ; 
And I hoped, though disfigured, some token to find, 

Of the names, and the carvings, impressed on the rind.— 
AH cager I hastened the scene to behold, 

Rendered sacred and dear, by the feelings of old; 

And I deemed, that unaltered my eye should explore, 
This refuge, this haunt, this Elysian of yore — 

*Twas a dream.—Not a token, or a trace could I view, 
Of the names that I loved, of the scenes that [ knew, 
Like the shadow of night, at the dawning of day, 

Like a tale that is told, they have vanished away. 

And I thought the lone river that murmured along, 

Was more dull in its music, more sad in its song, 

Since the birds that had nested, and warbled above, 
Had all fled from its bank, at the fall of the grove. 

I paused—and the moral came bome to my heart: 
Behold how of earth all the glories depart! 

Mur visions are baseless—our hope but a gléam— 

Our staff but a reed, and our life but a dream. 

Then oh! let us look, let our prospect allure 

/To scenes that can fade not, to realms that endure ; 

‘To glories, to blessings that triumph sublime, _ 

‘O’er the blightings of change, and the ruins of time. 








AN AUTUMNAL EVENING THOUGHT. 
Why sighs my pensive spirit, as alone 
eaetke, paplas thought, the wind’s wild sweep 
Through the leaf-shaken branches 1—Music deep 
Of plaintive Autumn !—ah! its saddened tone 
Revives.a silent echo: for, to me, . 
Those falling leaves—that mournful minstrelsy, 
Thy voice. lone spirit of the autumn blast ! 
ell of Time’s changes,—life’s oft varying hue ; 
Bend pensive thought on tracings of the 
And o’er the future’s wide and misty view. 
Then anxious cares my drooping mind o’ercast.— 
Vain cares—best left where Faith’s high trust is due ; 
3 may this earth-bound soul be ‘here forgiven, 
And place ite etrength anew, in aLL-SUsTaminc HEAVEN, 
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There everlasting spring abides, 
And never withering flowers ; 
Death, like a narrow sea divides 
This heavenly land from ours. 
Sweet fields beyond the swelling flood, 
Stand dress'd. in living green ” is 
So to the Jews old Canaan stood, 
While Jordan roll’d between. 
Could we but climb where Moses stood, 
And view the landscape o’er, 
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